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IRREGULAR VOTING IN THE UNITED STATES ' 

TWO or three decades ago, the party was armed with fairly 
effective sanctions especially in holding the allegiance 
of those who aspired to office ; for " regularity " was a 
prime qualification for a convention nomination and to wish 
to see the party candidate " knocked into a cocked hat " was a 
kind of treason which was usually punished by perpetual pro- 
scription. Candidates boasted on the stump that they had 
never " scratched " the party ticket. A corporal's guard of the 
rank and file under cover of the secret ballot sometimes deserted 
their generals ; but most of them never thought of breaking 
the spell of party tradition. Ever since political parties began 
to function, however, there have been some who have been 
outright anti-partisans, and who have protested with Halifax 
that " the best party is but a kind of conspiracy against the 
rest of the nation." At the present time philosophical anti- 
partisans like Halifax" and Godwin, 3 practical anti-partisans 

1 During the last decade, so far as I know, there have been no important studies 
of irregular voting. Prior to 1908, several notable studies appeared, making pain- 
staking use of election statistics: Lowell, The Influence of Party upon Legislation in 
England and America, in American Historical Association Report (1901), vol. i; 
Lowell, Oscillations in Politics, Annals of the American Academy (1898), p. 69; 
Lowell, Government of England, vol. ii, chs. xxxv, xxxvi; Allen, Ballot Laws 
and their Working, Political Science Quarterly (1906), p. 38; Allen, The 
Trend toward a Real Democracy, Outlook, vol.84 (1906), p. 120; Shaw, W. B., 
Good Ballot Laws and Bad, Outlook, vol. 81 (1905), p 863; Chapin, The Varia- 
bility of the Popular Vote at Presidential Elections, American Journal of Sociology, 
(1912-1913), p. 222. We now need comparative studies which will show electoral 
reactions according to states, urban and rural districts, races, sexes, literacy, native 
and foreign-born, economic conditions, ballot-forms etc. Such studies may be sta- 
tistical, psychological or sociological. The social psychologists have not overlooked 
the electoral "crowd," but their conclusions are uniformly depressing. See, for ex- 
ample, H. G. Wells, Anticipations, p. 147; Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and in War, pp. 35, 45; Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 229, Christensen, 
Politics and Crowd Morality, ch. viii; Le Bon, The Crowd, p. 201. The amazing 
amount of forgetfulness and suspicion which a student encounters in this field pre- 
sents serious obstacles to the socio-political survey of a precinct, township or other 
division, valuable as such a survey would be. 

*Gooch, Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax, p. 199. 

'Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle, p. 87. 
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IRREGULAR VOTING IN THE UNITED STATES 231 

like Washington, 1 Calhoun 2 and Ostrogorski, and disgruntled 
rebels like Bolingbroke are few; but there is an increasingly 
large number of electors who view parties merely as instruments 
of government and who mark their ballots on grounds wholly 
apart from considerations of group-loyalty. 

A mass of legislation designed to assist the reaction against 
parties is in itself convincing evidence of the strength of this 
reaction. State and federal statutory provisions may be classi- 
fied as follows : ( 1 ) Those which deprive the parties of func- 
tions or of strength : for example, the secret ballot, the merit 
system of appointment, the direct primary, especially the more 
popular " open " primary which disregards party allegiance, 
corrupt-practice acts, bi-partisan and non-partisan administra- 
tive boards, the permitting of fusion, the initiative and referen- 
dum, and proportional representation; (2) those which exclude 
party designations in nominations and elections to certain 
offices ; for example, the preferential ballot, special non-partisan 
ballots for municipal, judicial, educational and county officers, 3 
and the elimination of party names from general ballots; 4 (3) 
those which by the form and arrangement of the ballot aim to 
encourage and facilitate ticket-splitting ; for example, the office- 
group ballot, the " short " ballot, the elimination of the party 
circle and emblems and provisions for the writing-in of names 
and the use of stickers; (4) those which provide for impartial 
election machinery; for example, secrecy in voting, publicity 
in counting, checks on " assistance," public printing and distri- 
bution of ballots, bi-partisan or omni-partisan election boards, 
and challengers representing all parties and independent organ- 
izations; and finally, (5) provisions relating to the time of 

1 Or Hamilton. Farewell Address. 

'Calhoun, Disquisition on Government, Works, vol. i, pp. 40-42. 

'California alone has non-partisan tickets for county officers. A bill to apply non- 
partisanship to state offices was defeated in 1915 bypopular vote. Among the other 
states Wisconsin is about as thorough-going as any in this respect, providing separate 
non-partisan ballots for city officers, all judges, and state and county superintendents 
of schools. Minnesota elects members of the legislature by non-partisan ballots. 

4 Evans, History of the Australian Ballot System in the United States, p. 43; See 
below, Table IV. 
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elections ; for example, the separation of municipal and school 
from regular elections. In many respects the effects of these 
laws have been disappointing ; and the assumptions implicit in 
some legislative movements that strong party organization 
should be wholly eliminated and that parties should be disre- 
garded in legislation as well as in administration appear unwar- 
ranted. There are already some signs of a cessation of legisla- 
tive activity in this field and of a realization of the fact that 
extreme non-partisanship may be as untenable as extreme 
partisanship. 

Parties no longer monopolize the work of organizing and 
expressing public opinion. Prohibition and woman suffrage 
approach their goal without being made party issues; and 
municipal voters' leagues, chambers of commerce, labor 
unions and other influential organizations depend for their 
usefulness on a deliberate disregard of parties. War illustrates 
how partisanship evaporates under the heat of a more urgent 
loyalty; and the vast system of registration and exemption 
boards has shown how acceptable and efficient an administrative 
service may be when divorced from parties. 

There is no doubt that voting irregularity ' has increased in 
the last quarter of a century; * but its tendencies and present 
nature are difficult to analyze. " Statistics are proverbially 
deceptive." Used in a study of irregular voting they are a 
test of quantity rather than quality. They throw little light on 
individual motives and character or on social and economic 
influences. They are an extremely rough measure even of 
quantity. It would be futile to draw conclusions from anything 
less than a series of tests applied to a series of elections, check- 
ing one by another and checking all by commonsense. The 

•The term " independent " has a moral and intellectual connotation which renders 
it inapplicable to a large number of voters who disregard party lines. For this 
reason I shall use the term " irregular," which has the merit of carrying neither praise 
nor blame, which is the antonym of "regular," a term in common use, and which 
accurately describes the relation of these voters to party discipline. 

2 Chapin, The Variability of the Popular Vote in Presidential Elections, American 
Journal of Sociology (1912-13), p. 222; Allen, The Trend Toward a Pure Democ- 
racy, Outlook, Sept. 15, 1906, pp. 120-125; Ray, An Introduction to Political 
Parties and Practical Politics (Revised edition), p. 335. 
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following tests, which are by no means original, are submitted 
for what they are worth and with no idea that the conclusions 
which they suggest are final. 1 

1. The Variability of the Vote * 
Perhaps no electoral phenomenon has a better claim to be 
termed a law in the physical sense than the so-called " swing of 
the pendulum." It appears in the familiar reactions of mid- 
term Congressional elections ; and although it shows itself most 
graphically in the oscillations of doubtful and pivotal states like 
New York and Indiana, it has, as a matter of fact, attained 
greater numerical proportions in certain " rock-ribbed " and 
" safe " states.* 

1 Such election statistics as are available are published by the states, sometimes 
merely in the newspapers, sometimes in an official bulletin, sometimes in the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of State or in the legislative manual. The reports of the different 
states vary widely in form and content, but usually consist of nothing more than a bare 
statement of the vote by counties for the various candidates. In a public document 
(No. 43, 191 7) of some 700 pages, Massachusetts publishes the number of assessed 
polls, the number of registered voters, and the vote for all candidates except local 
candidates in all elections and precincts. The neighboring state of Connecticut con- 
tents itself with a leaflet of ten pages in which it omits the election returns for dif- 
ferent candidates but includes the number of registered voters, the number of ballots 
cast, and the number of ballots rejected. Rhode Island records a matter of the 
greatest interest, the number of those who voted straight tickets by parties. The 
Illinois publication separates the votes of men and of women and gives the vote for 
President by sexes, counties and parties. It is regrettable that statistics of registra- 
tion and voting are not included in the United States Census Reports, 

A memorial of the American Political Science Association adopted at its 1908 
meeting declared : "It is highly desirable that there should be a further develop- 
ment of election statistics. It is impossible to reach an accurate view of the detailed 
workings of our institutions without specific statistical information concerning elec- 
tions, the participation of voters, and especially of women and Negroes in districts 
where the suffrage is granted to them." 

In response to written requests addressed to the Secretaries of State of the various 
states I received copies of the returns of Indiana, New Hampshire, Missouri, Illinois, 
Nevada, Idaho, North Dakota, Texas, Arizona, Tennesee, Oregon, Kentucky, Wis- 
consin, California, Virginia, Utah, Minnesota, Colorado, Washington, Wyoming, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Michigan and North 
Carolina. 

2 Lowell, Government of England, vol. ii, p. 101 el seq. ; Lowell, Oscillations in 
Politics, Annals (1898), p. 69; Chapin, The Variability of the Popular Vote in 
Presidential Elections, American yournal of Sociology (1912-13), p. 222. 

8 See Table III. 
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Electoral variability is as pronounced in England as it is in 
America and is probably due to much the same causes in both 
countries. Many voters are ignorant of the practical difficulties 
which lie in the way of swift and uncompromising results in 
legislation and administration. The opposition, at least in 
America, is reckless in its criticisms and promises ; it distorts 
the voter's view of the facts and exaggerates its own powers of 
performance. Since government has entered the field of social 
and economic legislation, parties tend to bid higher and higher 
for the voter's favor in a field where the keeping of promises is 
most difficult. Voters are taught to expect something concrete 
and special, and are usually doomed to be half-satisfied or 
wholly disappointed. Thus, a new tariff usually creates a 
strong electoral reaction against the party responsible for its 
enactment. The spoils system creates disappointments and 
factions and contributes to the reaction. 1 Many variables, 
perhaps, are moved purely by the " trial and error " instinct ; 
while others have a more or less indefinite theory that rotation 
is desirable and that a periodical " clearing out of the rascals " 
has a wholesome effect. In England and America each of the 
major parties represents all shades of opinion from radical to 
conservative; and, when in office, it must adopt a radical pro- 
gram which drives away conservative votes, a conservative 
program which drives away radical votes, or a compromise or 
stand-pat program which dissatisfies both extreme Right and 
extreme Left. Shiftings can occur freely where the two-party 
system prevails and the parties are opportunistic, but much less 
freely where the parties are multiple and coincide more or less 
with horizontal social divisions. There, the variability is likely 
to be in the legislature and to cause frequent cabinet changes. 

War inhibits the tendency toward variability. " Khaki " 
elections are proverbially Government victories. 2 The Opposi- 
tion subsides ; the " Don't swap horses " argument acquires 
unanswerable cogency; the people wish to show to the enemy 

■Calhoun explained the connection between patronage and "vibrations." Dis- 
quisition on Government, Works, vol. i, p. 42. 

* E.g., the election of 1900 in England; the elections of 1862, 1864 and 1898 in 
the United States; and the election of December 1917 in Canada. 
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TABLE I 
Republican Presidential Vote in Percentages of Total Vote, 1892-1916 



Alabama . . 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado . 
Connecticut . 



Delaware 
Florida . • 
Georgia. , 
Idaho . . 
Illinois . , 



Indiana. . 
Iowa . . . 
Kansas . . 
Kentucky , 
Louisiana . 



Maine . . . 
Maryland . . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota. . 



Mississippi 
Missouri. . 
Montana . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada. . 



New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . , 
New York. . . 
North Carolina. . 



North Dakota , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . , 
Oregon. . . , 
Pennsylvania . 



Rhode Island . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee. . . 
Texas .... 



Utah. . . . 
Vermont . . 
Virginia . . 
Washington . 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming . . 



1892 



3-9 
32.0 
43-8 
41.5 
46.7 

48.6 
13-7 
21.6 

44-3 
45-7 

46.1 
49.8 
48.1 

39-4 
23.2 

54-i 
43-5 
51.9 
48.4 
45.6 

2.7 
42.0 
42. 5 
43-6 
25.9 

Si-i 
46.2 
44.6 
35-8 

48.5 

47-7 



44.6 
5i-5 

50.7 
18.9 
49-4 
37-6 
18.3 



68.1 
38.7 
41.4 
46.9 

46.0 
50.6 



28.1 
25.1 
49-3 
13-8 
63.2 

53-4 
24.2 

36-9 
21.3 
55-7 

50.8 

55-5 
47.2 

48.9 
21.8 

67.8 
54.6 
69-5 
53'9 
56.7 

7-3 
45.2 
19. 1 

45-9 
18.8 

68.7 
59-7 
57-5 
46.9 

56.6 
52.1 



50.0 
60.9 

68.3 
13-5 
49-5 
46.2 
30.8 

17.2 

80.1 
45.8 
41.S 
52.4 

59-9 
48-3 



34-7 
35-' 
54-5 
42.5 
56.9 

53-7 
19.2 
28.6 
47.0 
52.8 

50.6 
58.0 
52.6 
48.4 
21.0 

61.9 

5i-5 
57.8 

58.1 
60.2 

9-7 
46.1 

39-7 
So. 5 
37-7 

59-3 
55-3 
52.8 

45-5 

62.1 
52.3 



55-3 

60.7 

59-7 
7.0 
56.7 
44.6 
29.4 

50.6 
75-9 
43-9 
53-4 
54-3 

60.0 
58.5 



1904 



20.7 
40.3 
61.9 

5<-3 
58.1 

54-o 
21.5 
18.5 
65.9 
58.8 

S4-o 
63-4 
64.9 
47.2 
9-7 

67.1 
48.8 
57-9 
69 5 
72.3 

5-5 
49.9 
54-2 
61.3 
56.7 

60.1 
56.6 

53-1 
39-6 

74-9 
59.6 



67.1 
67.9 

60.9 
4-6 
71.1 
43-4 
21.9 

61.4 
78.0 
3 6 -7 
70.7 
55-3 

63.2 
66.8 



1908 



24.5 
37-3 
55-5 
46.9 
59-6 

52.1 
20.7 
3>-4 
54-3 
53-7 

48.6 
55-6 
52.5 
48.1 
11.8 

63 o 
48.8 
58.2 
62.0 
59-3 

6.6 
48.6 

47-i 
47-6 
43-8 

59-7 
56.8 

53-4 
45-5 

61.0 
51-0 
43-4 
55-8 
58.9 

60.8 
6.0 
58.0 
46.0 
22.9 

56.2 
7S-i 
38.4 
57-9 
53-4 

54-5 
55-4 



1912 



8-3 
19.6 

0.6 
21.9 
35-9 

32.9 
8.6 

4-3 
3i-S 
22.1 

23.1 
24.4 
20.5 
25-5 
4-9 

20.5 

23-7 
32.0 
27.6 
19-3 

2.4 

3i-4 
23.0 
21.8 
15.0 

37-5 
20.5 
29.0 
12.0 

26.7 
26.8 
35-7 
25.3 
21.6 

35- 6 
1.1 

0.0 

24.0 

9-5 

37-6 
37-3 
17.0 
22.4 
21. 1 

32-9 
34-5 



I916 
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TABLE II 
Democratic Presidential Vote in Percentages of Total Vote, 1 892-1 91 6 



Alabama . . . 

Arkansas . . . 

California . . . 

Colorado , . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . . . 
Florida .... 
Georgia. . . . 
Idaho .... 
Illinois .... 

Indiana. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana . • . 

Maine .... 
Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan . . . 
Minnesota. . . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . . . 

Montana . . . 

Nebraska . . . 

Nevada. . . . 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . 
New York. . . 
North Carolina. 

North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . 
Oregon. . . . 
Pennsylvania . 

Rhode Island . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee . . 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . . 
Virginia. . . . 
Washington . . 
West Virginia . 

Wisconsin. . . 
Wyoming. . . 



1892 


1896 


1900 


1904 


1908 


1913 


58.9 


67.4 


60.9 


73-9 


71.9 


69.9 


59-9 


73-8 


63-5 


55-3 


57.2 


55-6 


43-9 


48.4 


42.3 


27.0 


33-0 


42.8 


57-i 


85.0 


55-5 


41. 1 


48.0 


42.8 


50.0 


32-5 


41.0 


38.1 


36.0 


39-2 


48.9 


42.7 


44-9 


44.1 


45-8 


46.5 


85.0 


70.7 


73-6 


69.8 


64.7 


72.8 


,7-8 


57-8 


66.6 


64.4 


54-5 


76.7 


54.2 


78.1 


50.8 


«S-3 


37-3 


32.6 


48.8 


42.7 


44-4 


3°-4 


39-9 


35-3 


47-4 


47-6 


46.6 


40.2 


47-1 


43-i 


44.6 


42.8 


39-5 


37-1 


40.6 


37-7 


SO-S 


Si. 1 


46.0 


26.1 


42.9 


32.9 


5i-5 


48.9 


S°-3 


49.8 


49.8 


48.5 


76.8 


76.4 


79-0 


88.5 


84.8 


76.4 


4i-3 


29.2 


34.8 


28.8 


33-3 


39-4 


53-4 


41.8 


46.2 


48.8 


48.6 


48.6 


45.2 


26.3 


37.8 


37- 2 


34-0 


35-5 


44.0 


43-5 


38.9 


25.8 


32.3 


27.4 


37-8 


40.8 


35-<> 


23.1 


33-1 


31.8 


76.2 


90.0 


87-5 


91.4 


89.6 


88.9 


49.6 


54-0 


5i.5 


46.0 


48.5 


50.0 


39-7 


80.7 


58.4 


33-8 


42.6 


35-3 


12.5 


Si-9 


47.2 


23.0 


49.0 


43-7 


6.6 


81.2 


62.3 


33-0 


45-7 


37-5 


47.1 


25.8 


38.4 


37-7 


37-8 


39-6 


50.7 


30.0 


41. 1 


37-8 


39-1 


41.2 


47-9 


38.8 


43-8 


42.3 


44.1 


41.9 


47-4 


52.7 


53-9 


59-7 


54-2 


59-3 


49.0 


43-5 


35-5 


20.3 


34-8 


34-i 


47-5 


47-3 


45-7 


33-6 


44-8 


41.0 


18.1 


49-9 


39-6 


19.4 


34-4 


35.1 


45-i 


36.2 


36.2 


27.1 


35-4 


32-5 


45-8 


26.4 


25.0 


36.2 


34-1 


39-1 


77.6 


85-3 


93-0 


95-4 


93-8 


96.0 


12.8 


49-7 


41. 1 


20.7 


35-i 


42-3 


5i-9 


52.2 


53-2 


54.2 


52.7 


52.6 


56.6 


68.1 


64.4 


7i-5 


77.2 


72.6 


44.0 


83.0 


48.3 


3*9 


39-2 


32.7 


29-3 


16.7 


22.9 


18.8 


21.8 


24.4 


56-1 


52.6 


55-3 


62.0 


60.6 


66.0 


33-9 


55-2 


41.7 


19.7 


32.9 


27.6 


49-3 


46.9 


44-7 


42.1 


43-1 


42.1 


47.8 


37-o 


36.0 


28.0 


36.7 


41.4 


46.1 


51. 1 


41.5 


29.1 


39-7 


36.2 



igi6 



75. 

66. 
46. 
60. 
46. 

46. 
69. 
79- 
52. 
43- 

46. 
42. 
49. 
52. 
85. 

47- 
S3- 
46. 

44- 
46. 

92. 

55- 
57- 
55- 
S3- 

49- 
42. 
44. 
58. 

47- 
Si- 

46. 
40. 

46. 
96. 
46. 

56. 
76. 

59- 
35- 
67. 
48. 
48. 

43- 
54- 
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TABLE III 
Percentages of Variability Based on Republican and Democratic Votes, 

1892-1916 
(Percentages based on Democratic vote are italicized) 



South Dakota . 
Nevada. . . . 
Montana . . . 

Utah 

Nebraska . . . 

California. . . 
Oregon. . . . 
Idaho .... 
Washington . . 
Colorado . . . 

North Carolina. 
Minnesota. . . 
Maine .... 
Kansas .... 
North Dakota . 

Pennsylvania . 
New Jersey . . 
Vermont . . . 
Michigan . 
Iowa 

Rhode Island . 
Massachusetts . 
Alabama . . . 
Illinois .... 
Georgia. . . . 
West Virginia . 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. . . 
New Hampshire 
Indiana. . . 
Connecticut . . 
Wyoming . . . 

New York. . . 

Maryland . . . 

Arkansas . . . 

Kentucky . . . 

Virginia . . . 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Florida .... 
Missouri . . • 
Delaware . . . 

Louisiana . . • 

Mississippi . . 
South Carolina. 



1896 


1900 


36.9 


8.6 


74.6 


18.9 


41.0 


22.3 


39-o 


94-7 


39-4 


4-7 


5-5 


6.1 


3'-* 


10.3 


^3-9 


27-3 


"•3 


13-5 


27.9 


29-5 


11. 1 


8.0 


11. 1 


4.4 


13-7 


5-9 


0.9 


5-4 


8.1 


8.0 


9-4 


0.2 


14.7 


5-i 


12.6 


6.2 


5-5 


4-6 


5-7 


3-3 


19.4 


8.6 


18.9 


11. 7 


24.2 


6.6 


10.0 


2.9 


15-3 


8.8 


5-5 


2.2 


4.4 


1.6 


13-9 


1.0 


21.3 


12.6 


4-7 


1.0 


as 


as 


5-' 


10.2 


12.9 


5-o 


1 1. 6 


4.4 


'3-9 


10.3 


9-5 


1.4 


7-i 


^•7 


8.6 


1.6 


12.5 


3-7 


'4-3 


5-° 


4-4 


2-S 


6.2 


2.2 


1.4 


2.6 


n.8 


z-5 


7-7 


7-7 



1904 



20.4 

29-3 

24.6 

15-4 
24.2 

15-3 
21.8 
24.7 
22.0 
14.4 

'5-2 

".5 

6.0 

19.0 

15-2 

9.1 

3-3 
4.1 

i3-i 

5-4 

11.2 
.6 
14.0 
14,0 
10. 1 

2.6 

12.1 
8.0 
0.8 
6.4 
2.9 

12.4 

o-5 
2.7 
8.2 
1.2 
7.2 

1.2 

7 -s 

3-8 

S-S 
0.8 

"•3 

4.2 
2.4 



1908 

14.4 


19x3 


1916 
49.0 


58.0 


12.9 


28.8 


21.0 


8.8 


24.1 


21.7 


6.3 


18.6 


26.3 


26.0 


25.8 


18.2 


6.4 


54-9 


45-4 


15.0 


30-5 


23-7 


12.0 


22.8 


19.4 


12.8 


35-5 


20.6 


8.4 


25.0 


17.2 


14-5 


33-5 


30.0 


13.0 


40.0 


29.7 


4-5 


42. S 


3°-5 


16.8 


32.0 


23- S 


14S 


34-3 


•19-3 


9.0 


37-3 


33-4 


1 -3 


36.3 


33-5 


3-o 


37-S 


25-9 


7-5 


34-4 


24.4 


7.8 


31.2 


28.6 


2.1 


25.2 


15.4 


3- s 


26.2 


18.0 


3-8 


16.2 


13-7 


9-5 


31.6 


29.9 


9-9 


22.2 


9.4 


1.9 


32-3 


27.9 


11.2 


24.2 


17.2 


8.7 


21.6 


16.1 


0.4 


22.2 


11.5 


6.9 


25- S 


23-9 


2.1 


23-7 


*H 


n. 4 


10.9 


n.8 


1.8 


24.4 


21.0 


0.2 


251 


20.3 


3-0 


17-7 


10.4 


0.9 


22.6 


20.5 


i-7 


21.4 


15.0 


2.6 


22.0 


18.0 


5-7 


13-4 


7.5 


5-' 


12. 1 


9-4 


s -5 


17.2 


iS-6 


1-9 


19.2 


17. 1 


3-7 


8.4 


8.6 


1.8 


4.2 


3-i 


i-4 


4-9 


0.9 



AVE. 
1893- 
19x6 



31.21 
30.91 

23-75 
23-38 
23-05 

22.26 
22.18 
21.68 

20.95 
20.40 

8.71 
8.45 
7.18 
6.58 
6.56 

6.40 
5-70 
4-93 
4.91 

3-66 

3-65 
3.20 
3.10 
2.98 
2.61 
2.06 

1.78 

i-55 
1.46 
1.40 
1.30 
1.30 

o-93 
0.71 
0.58 

9-35 
9.18 

9.00 
8.38 
8.28 

7-95 
7.90 

6.00 

4-93 
4.16 
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their unity and confidence in their leaders ; and a successful 
war gives the party in power enormous prestige. If in the 
future foreign policy becomes relatively more important, its 
influence may be expected to work against rapid party alterna- 
tions. Such would also seem to be the effect of popular edu- 
cation in political science and economics, the removal of the 
tariff from politics, budgetary and " pork-barrel " reform, and 
the extension of the merit system. 

There are national variables and state variables. They may 
or may not be ticket-splitters ; and, since national variability is 
probably little affected by election devices or by local political 
situations, its statistical study is somewhat more satisfactory 
than that of ticket-splitting. 

Tables I and II show for each state the Republican and 
Democratic presidential votes in percentages of the total vote 
in each of the last seven presidential elections. 1 The percent- 
age of variables at each election, that is, those who " flopped " 
from one party to another, is found by comparing either the 
Republican or the Democratic vote at this election with the 
vote of the same party at the preceding election ; for the dif- 
ference between the party votes in two consecutive elections 
will roughly represent the " swing" either to or from that party. 
In normal two-party elections, such as those between 1896. and 
191 2, a loss of ten per cent by the Republican party will indi- 
cate a gain of ten per cent by the Democratic ; but when the 
variables are passing to and from third parties, as in 1892, 
1896, 191 2 and 1 91 6, numerical accuracy can be approached 
only by selecting for comparison the party vote which shows 
the greatest fluctuation. Table III, therefore, which shows the 
number of variables in percentages of the total vote in each 
election, shows also incidentally the party which gained or lost 
more by their changeability. 2 

'The percentages are taken from the World Almanac. Oklahoma, Arizona and 
New Mexico are not considered. 

'The method may be illustrated by taking the vote of South Dakota in 1892, 1896 
and 1900. 

1892 1896 1900 

Republican 49.4 49.5 56.7 

Democratic 12.8 49.7 41. 1 

Populist 37.6 

In the elections of 1892 and 1896 the Republican vote varied only .1 of one per 
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It was shown some years ago that variability was on the in- 
crease ; ' but there was possibly greater variability before the 
Civil War than there has been since. Table III shows that in 
the period 1892— 19 16 there was the greatest variability in the 
western states and the least in the southern states. In fact, the 
ten states leading in variability are all western ; and the twelve 
states lowest in the list are all former slave states. Western 
states of exceptionally low variability are Iowa and Wyoming ; 
while North Carolina is a southern state of exceptionally high 
variability, behaving, particularly in 1904 and 1908, exactly 
like the western states. Maine, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
reveal a sensitiveness which is to be expected from states which 
have been known at different times as " barometer " states. 
The low variability of Ohio, Indiana, New York and Connecti- 
cut indicates the tightly drawn party lines of the " doubtful " 
states. During the period largely dominated by the silver issue 
and the personality of Bryan, the states which led in variability 
were Nevada, Utah, Montana and Nebraska, states of large 
silver production and the home of the Democratic candidate. 
It will be seen that various eastern states had in 1896 a rather 
high bolting percentage, from which the Democratic party 
chiefly suffered, one about fifty per cent lower in 1900, and 
practically none at all in 1904 and 1908, when apparently the 
Gold Democrats had either returned to their original affiliation 
or had become permanently Republican. During this time, 
however, western voters remained in a condition of flux. Cali- 
fornia was one of the most stable states in the Union until the 

cent. The Democratic vote varied 36.9 per cent. The latter figure represents with 
approximate accuracy the number of variables, for the figures show that a number of 
voters equal to 37.6 per cent had left the Democratic party in 1892 and returned in 
1896. These Populists were in reality Democratic variables. Similarly, in the years 
1912 and 1916 it is only by a comparison of Republican votes that the true situation 
can be revealed. The use of percentages partly obviates the difficulty presented by 
increases of population or by the adoption of woman suffrage which may nearly 
double the electorate. No statistical method can show the number of votes, in 
many cases considerable, which are interchanged between parties or the exact effect 
of the absentee vote. The actual percentage of variability would practically always 
be larger than the computed percentage. How much larger it is impossible to say. 

1 Chapin, The Variability of the Popular Vote at Presidential Elections, American 
Journal of Sociology (1912-13), p. 222. 
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uprising against the Southern Pacific Railroad and the advent 
of Hiram Johnson inaugurated an era of radicalism. 

Preeminently it was the economic issues of 1892, 1896, 
19 1 2 and 19 1 6 which forced re-alignments among the ranchmen 
and miners. The influence of these disrupting issues was rein- 
forced, not always intelligently, by the personal attraction, 
peculiarly effective in the west, of Bryan and Roosevelt and the 
counter-repulsion, acting at times simultaneously, of McKinley, 
Parker, Taft and Hughes. Of course, as a matter of fact, the 
issues did not act on western thought as external influences ; 
they were born in the west and were forced on the parties by 
the western independents. Because the parties were national 
and not western and because they varied in their readiness to 
absorb these issues, the western radical had to use now one, 
now another. In reality, in the period since 1892 the parties 
themselves have been the variable factors. The western irreg- 
ular has been the true regular — a regular radical. 

2. Ticket-Splitting 
In the time of strong party organizations and machine poli- 
tics "straight" voting was counted a virtue by the politicians 
because the loss of local offices weakened the national organi- 
zation. Thus, in 1888 a Democratic politician in Detroit 
offered a one hundred dollar silk banner to the ward club poll- 
ing in its ward the largest number of straight Democratic votes. 
Between 1896 and 1906 there was a rapid increase in the 
amount of ticket-splitting, 1 and in 1912, perhaps, there was 
more than ever before. In that year a Republican county 
chairman in Michigan openly told public meetings how to split 
their tickets so as to vote for Roosevelt presidential electors 
and the Republican county ticket, and what was done openly 
by this chairman was done under cover by others. We have 
too hastily assumed in the past that ticket-splitting is always 
synonymous with intelligence. 2 In many cases it is; since it 

'Allen, The Trend Toward a Pure Democracy, Outlook (1906), p. 124; Shaw, 
Good Ballot Laws and Bad, Outlook, Dec. 9, 1905. 

'For example, take the following: "The membership of a political majority ex- 
hibits a complete gradation of mental development, from a quick and sensitive intel- 
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may spring from an understanding of the governmental organi- 
zation and the necessity of differentiating among offices. The 
discriminating voter may admit the claims of party in one field 
of political action and deny them in another. A slightly dif- 
ferent type of intelligent ticket-splitting perceives the truth that 
President Wilson expressed in 1908 that "governments are 
always governments of men, and no part of any government is 
better than the men to whom that part is entrusted ; " and such 
an independent marks his ballot on grounds wholly apart from 
considerations of party. 1 

On the other hand, ticket-splitting may be due to racial or 
personal loyalties as blind and unreasoning as the most extreme 
partisanship, or to the largely irrational commonplace that a 
candidate usually runs ahead of his ticket in his own com- 
munity, getting the votes presumably of his friends and of those 
who are primarily interested in community boosting and in 
home products of all kinds. Thus, a candidate for Congress 
in Montana appealed for votes in his home town solely on 
grounds of what he termed " sentiment." The " home vote " 
is a phase of the narrow-minded localism which invariably com- 
pels our members of Congress to be residents of the districts 
which they represent ; and as a result of it we have restricted 
our choice of presidents and vice-presidents to states where 
party lines have been tightly drawn, involving the presidential 
office in state politics and making it more partisan than the 
bulk of the electorate. 

Moreover, ticket-splitting may bear the taint of ignorance 
and corruption. Adams County, Ohio, where some years ago 
practically all of the voters were convicted of accepting bribes, 
had in 191 6 a percentage of ticket-splitting larger than that 
of the rest of Ohio and three times as large as that of Cincin- 
nati. It is a notorious fact that the yoke of partisanship rests 

ligence at the margin, where independent voting occurs, to stupid bigotry in the 
unstimulated interior of the mass." Giddings, The Nature and Conduct of Political 
Majorities, Political Science Quarterly (1892), p. 116. 

1 What proportion these voters bear to the whole number of irregulars it is impos- 
sible to say. Professor Giddings estimated in 1892 that they comprised fifty or sixty 
per cent of the total irregular vote. American yournal of Sociology ( 1892), p. 124. 
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lightly on the saloon-keeper, who is always in politics, and on 
the precinct or ward boss, who is usually a saloon-keeper. In 
the so-called controlled precincts of the large cities split tickets 
are numerous, 1 and often the illiterate know better how to 
scratch their tickets than the literate. Such ticket-splitting is 
independent only in its statistical aspects. Paradoxically, the 
real independent is neither a straight voter nor a crooked voter. 

It is well-known that many careless, indifferent, and super- 
ficial voters mark their ballots according to the sound or posi- 
tion of names. Politicians know full well the priceless vote- 
catching qualities of a euphonious combination, the value of 
the first column on the ballot, and the advantage of having 
one's name appear at the top of a list. 2 

Ticket-splitting, furthermore, is a matter of degree. Those 
who leave their party on governor and, returning, remain in the 
straight path all the long way from lieutenant-governor to 
coroner are manifestly less discriminating than those who ad- 
vance their pencils into the less frequented regions of the 
jungle which we call the ballot. Members of election boards 
declare that most ticket-splitters concentrate on one vulnerable 
candidate. 

Finally, under certain circumstances it may be a voter's duty 
not to split his ticket. Where a party organization is corrupt 
from top to bottom often the only way to administer a stinging 
rebuke is to defeat all of its candidates. 

Ticket-splitting is an art that American voters have learned 
in the last quarter of a century. In spite of the many astonish- 
ing features of the 1916 election, it was not apparently a 
record-breaker in the matter of ticket-splitting. In Rhode 
Island, which counts its cases of electoral insubordination, 34.5 
per cent of the Republicans and Democrats scratched their 
tickets in 191 2 and 31.7 per cent in 19 16. These are the 

1 Millspaugh, Party Organization and Machinery in Michigan since 1890, pp. 117, 
162; Bi-Partisanship and Vote Manipulation in Detroit, National Municipal Re- 
view, Oct., 1916. 

•In the party-column states, such voters would tend to vote a straight ticket; in 
the office-group states a split ticket. 
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highest percentages in that state since 1905. 1 In other states 
percentages of ticket-splitting were less in 19 16 than in 1904 
and the highest percentages of 19 16 were no higher than twelve 
years before. 

In the almost universal absence of official records of straight 
and scratched ballots, the investigator must perform a somewhat 
uncertain operation upon the election returns. Take, for ex- 
ample, California in 1916. There were 928,805 Wilson and 
Hughes voters. Wilson's plurality was 3,773. Hiram Johnson's 
plurality, on the Republican side of the ledger, was 296,815. 
To create the gap between Hughes and Johnson, measured by 
3,773 plus 296,815 votes, it was necessary that 150,294 Cali- 
fornians who voted for Wilson should split their tickets and 
vote for Johnson. This is 16.1 per cent of the combined Re- 
publican and Democratic vote. A state's ticket-splitting per- 
centage on all offices can be found in the same manner. 2 

1 Straight Voting in Rhode Island, 1906-1916 

Per cent 
straight 

78.3 
79.1 

74'4 
74.6 
72.0 
75-7 
65.5 
70.9 
68.3 

2 Take, for example, the returns from South Dakota in 1916. The total Republican 
and Democratic vote for president was 123,408. The lowest Republican plurality 
was that for president, 5026. The highest Republican plurality was that for attorney- 
general, 24,822. The percentage of ticket-splitting on these candidates is found by 
the following computation : 24,822-5,026=19,796. 19,796 -h 2 = 9,898. 9,898 
-T- 123,408= .08 = S. per cent. Another method leading to the same results will 
be found explained in Allen, Ballot Laws and their Working, Political Science 
Quarterly (1906), p. 44. 

The method is inexact in that it takes no account of interchanges of votes between 
the two parties, of votes given to third parties, and of those who do not vote at all 
for minor candidates. The actual percentage would always be much larger than the 
computed percentage. In Rhode Island in 1916 the Republican and Democratic 
straight tickets were 68.3 per cent of the total vote of the two parties; that is, 31.7 
per cent of the voters split their tickets. The statistical method gives 14.4. Our 
figures do not lie, but evidently they tell only a half-truth. 



Year 


Total Rep. and Dem. 


Straight Rep. and 




vote for Gov. 


Dem. ballots 


1906 . . . 


65,072 


51,016 


1907 . . . 


64,305 


50.895 


1908 . . . 


70,082 


52,151 


1909 . . . 


62,445 


46,610 


1910 . . . 


65,940 


47.5H 


1911 . . . 


68,544 


51,915 


1912 . . . 


66,858 


43.843 


1914 . . . 


74.178 


52,600 


1916 . . . 


85,682 


58,559 
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TABLE IV — Ballot-forms with Per- 



II— 



III- 

IV- 



V- 

VI- 



VII- 



VIII- 
IX- 

X- 
XI- 

XII- 
XIII- 



BALLOT ARRANGEMENT 



Virginia. . . . 
Florida .... 
Mississippi. . . 
Tennessee. . . 
Arkansas . . . 
Nevada. . . . 
California . . . 
Kansas .... 
Minnesota. . . 
Massachusetts . 
Maryland . . . 
New Jersey . . 
Oregon . . . 
New York. . . 
South Dakota . 

Iowa 

Wyoming . . . 
Montana . . . 
Nebraska . . . 
Vermont . . . 
Washington . . 
Illinois .... 
Alabama . . . 
West Virginia . 
Michigan . . . 
Oklahoma. . . 
Delaware . . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 
Colorado '. . . 
Wisconsin. . . 
Connecticut . . 
Idaho .... 
Maine .... 
Arizona. . . . 
North Dakota . 

Utah 

Indiana. . . . 
Louisiana . . . 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island . 
Missouri . . . 

Texas 

North Carolina. 
New Mexico. . 



Office-group 



Party-column 



Office-group 
Party -column 



Office-group 
Party-column 



Party ballots 3 



No party-circle 



Party-circle 



No party-circle * 

(C 

Party-circle 



No emblems 



Emblems 
No emblems 



Emblems 



No emblems 



Emblems 



No emblems 



•Compare Evans, p. 41, with Laws relating to Elections Primary and General, 
State of Colorado 1914. 

2 The elector votes straight by crossing out all the tickets for which he does not 
wish to vote. 

3 North Carolina has now adopted the blanket ballot. 
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CENTAGES OF TICKET- SPLITTING, I916* 







TICKET-SPLITTING PERCENTAGE 




VOTING RATIO 






ALL OFFICES 


PRES. & SEN. 


PRES. * GOV. 


No party names 


20: 20 








(C 


it 








(( 


tt 








Cf 

(( 


CI 

(I 








ff 


it 


II. 2 


5-8 




Party names 
a 


it 

it 


16. 1 


16. 1 


16.8 


a 


it 


21.2 


12.9 


21.2 


it 


it 


7-0 


1.6 


24 


tt 


tt 


. . . 


4-8 




a 
tt 


it 
11 


12.3 


i-7 


1.2 


tt 


it 


4.2 


3-6 


1 -5 


a 
tt 


it 
1 ( 


8.0 


- • • 


7.0 


« 


K 


7-i 


3-5 




it 


(I 


. . . 


6.4 


7-5 


(« 


1: 11 




5-4 


6.4 


(( 


ii 


. . . 


11.8 


7-9 


(i 


it 


1 1.8 


11. 8 


0.3 




n 
1 1 


4.4 


. . . 


°-5 


<< 


t( 


. . . 


°-5 


°-5 




a 
tt 


4-3 


4-3 


3-6 


(( 


tt 


5° 


3-7 


i-3 


ft 


tt 




i-5 


3-8 


a 


1: 20 


1.9 


1.9 




ti 


if 


'3-3 






tt 


f 1 


. . . 


10.6 


4-5 


it 
it 


it 


' 9.6 


3-9 


1.4 
5-6 


a 


it 


• • . 


'1.8 




tt 


I: 21 


181 


3-7 


1 1.8 


it 


tf 


31-7 


8-5 


3i-7 


li 


1 : 20 


4.0 


2.1 


4.0 


tt 


if 


... 


0.4 


1.6 


tt 


11 








tt 


t( 


. . . 


. . . 


4.0 


1 1 


tt 


144 


7.2 


5.2 


ti 


3:23 


2.4 


0.2 




a 


<< 
1:21 








tt 


<( 


• ■ • 


0.8 


0.9 



4 For the facts presented in this table I am greatly indebted to Evans, A History 
of the Australian Ballot System in the United States; but I have also consulted the 
election laws of the following states: Maryland, Utah, California, Iowa, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Maine, Nebraska, Texas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Virginia, Nevada, New Hampshire, Delaware, New York, Idaho, Oregon, New 
Jersey, Colorado, Minnesota, Mississippi, Illinois, Wyoming and Washington. 
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Table IV summarizes the ballot-forms of the various states, 
according to the encouragement they offer to ticket-splitting, 
giving, with the exception of the southern states, their ticket- 
splitting percentages on all candidates, on president and senator, 
and on president and governor." 

There are five elements of a ballot which may affect ticket- 
splitting : the grouping of the names of candidates by parties 
or by offices; the presence or absence of a party-circle for 
straight voting; party names; party emblems; and the number 
of marks required for a straight and for a split ticket. In 
Groups I, II, III and IV, comprising eighteen states, the ballots 
differ in form but all are alike in the fact that the straight voter 
and the ticket-splitter must make an equal number of marks 
indicated by the ratio 20 :20. 2 In Group XII the straight voter 
draws a mark through each of the columns occupied by the 
parties 3 which he wishes to vote against, while the ticket-splitter 
must not only scratch out the excluded parties but also the 
candidates whom he opposes and then write in the names of 
the candidates whom he favors. In Group XIII each party 
has a separate ballot and the voter must select one ; otherwise 
the procedure is the same as in Group XII and the discourage- 
ment of ticket-splitting apparently greater. 

Table IV shows that in general the Western states lead in 
ticket-splitting as well as in variability. This form of irregu- 
larity has been especially pronounced in Minnesota, 4 the two 
Dakotas and on the Pacific coast. The " hide-bound " states of 
Vermont and Rhode Island again make a better showing than 
the " doubtful" states of New York and Indiana. 

If we compare states by sections, say Washington, Oregon 
and California, or Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota, 

1 For some states figures were not available. 

"The various ratios are secured by assuming in all cases that there are twenty 
offices to be filled and that the ticket-splitter wishes to vote for ten Republicans and 
ten Democrats. In eighteen states, therefore, every voter must make twenty marks. 

8 Assuming that there are four parties. In this group the ticket-splitter must make 
the following marks : four large crosses, ten straight lines and ten written names. 

4 Minnesota led the states in ticket -splitting in 1900 and 1904. Allen, Political 
Science Quarterly (1906), p. 46. 
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or New Jersey and Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, or Wyoming and Colorado, or Maryland and Delaware, 
we shall see that such comparisons yield in general more agree- 
ment than disagreement in percentages, even though there are 
wide differences in ballot-forms among the states compared. 
In Rhode Island, which changed in 1905 from a favorable to 
an unfavorable form, the percentage of ticket-splitting on presi- 
dent and governor declined from 11.87 m !9Q4 to 5.2 in 1916, 
but ticket-splitting on all offices has apparently increased. 1 
Massachusetts, which is famous for its model ballot, had a 
percentage of 15.0 in 1904 but only 2.4 in 1916. 2 Since 1914 
seven states have changed from unfavorable to favorable forms. 
In the five states for which figures are available, ticket-splitting 
increased in two and decreased in three.s 

It is dangerous to generalize from one or two elections, and 
especially so without a knowledge of the politics of the states 
concerned. Unfortunately for the statistician, the imponder- 
ables — factional contests, local issues and personalities — are 
never the same in two states. In 1916 California and Wash- 
ington, superficially viewed, seemed to be political doubles. 
Each had been swept by Roosevelt in 191 2 ; each had a former 
Progressive running for the senate on the Republican ticket ; 
each had woman suffrage; each had much the same social 
texture and radical temper ; and each has had since 1 892 nearly 
the same average percentage of " variables." 4 California with 
a favorable ballot had a ticket-splitting percentage of 16.1 ; 
Washington with an unfavorable ballot a percentage of 11.8. 

'See note 1, p. 243. 'On president and governor. 

•Ticket-Splitting in States which Changed From Unfavorable to 
Favorable Ballot Forms : 



State 


Offices 


1904 


1916 


Kansas . . . 


Pres. and Gov. 


9.85 


16.8 


New Jersey . 


Pres. and Gov. 


3-5° 


1.2 


New York. . 


Pres. and Gov. 


3-o8 


1-5 


South Dakota 


Pres. and Gov. 


3-29 


7.0 


Wyoming 


All 


10.34 


7-1 


California . "» 
Iowa ... J 


No figures available. 






4 See Table III. 
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The difference is marked, and we shall not quarrel with those 
who attribute it to the difference in ballots ; but is there not a 
reasonable alternative view that Johnson was merely more pop- 
ular in California than Poindexter in Washington? Or that 
the Republican managers were more obtuse in California than 
in Washington ? 

In any event, there was not in 191 6 that correspondence be- 
tween ballot-forms and ticket-splitting which seemed to be 
clearly shown by the returns of 1904. 1 

The theory that a shorter ballot will promote independence 
seems to be thoroughly sound ; but unfortunately election sta- 
tistics throw little light on the subject. England has a genuine 
short ballot; and, while ticket-splitting does not take place 
there owing to the fact that only one office is filled at each 
election, variability is about the same as in the United States. 
No American state employs a really short ballot in its general 
elections ; but the longest ballots are in the west, where irregu- 
larity is greatest. The Washington ballot in the election of 
November 1916 contained one hundred and eleven names and 
twelve initiative and referendum propositions, and the ballot in 
North Dakota was about as long. 

3. Rural and Urban Irregularity 
It is possible by selecting counties or precincts within a state 
to segregate social and economic classes and to compare them 
with respect to irregularity. Lowell's investigations in England 
led him to think that the variable came from the poorer 
classes. 2 There has been as yet no investigation in this country 

1 P. L. Allen's conclusion in 1906 that it is *' a demonstrable fact that the form of 
the ballot affects powerfully the result of our elections" apparently requires revision. 
(Outlook, 1906, p. 125. See also Shaw, Good Ballot Laws and Bad, Outlook, 
Dec. 9, 1905-) 

The results of ticket-splitting are seen in the political complexion of elective state 
and county offices. It is an interesting fact that in the middle of 1915 twenty-seven 
states had representatives of two or more parties in their elective administrative offices 
and in several of these states the offices were shared almost equally by two parties. 

In the remaining 21 states, 13, mostly southern, were administered entirely by 
Democrats, and 8 by Republicans. Facts have not been available for a general 
survey of party representation in county governments. In 1917, however, out of 
115 counties in Missouri, 72 had both parties represented. 

2 Lowell, Government of England, vol. ii, p. 112. 
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sufficiently thorough to justify conclusions. The same may be 
said with respect to the comparative irregularity of country and 
city. The rural states of the west have, it is true, a higher 
percentage of irregularity than the urban states of the east; 
but do the voters of Minnesota exercise their brand of electoral 
f rightfulness because they are farmers ? Or because they are 
western? Or, mayhap, because they are Scandinavians and, 
according to Professor Ross, have " never bowed the neck 
under the yoke of feudalism " ? Apparently, polling irregu- 
larity is not peculiarly rural, for Hennepin County, which con- 
tains the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, had a higher per- 
centage of ticket-splitting than the rest of the state. The same 
may be said of many urban areas in other states. 1 On the other 
hand, Hamilton County, Ohio, containing the city of Cincin- 
nati, was below the average for the state, while the rural voters 
of notorious Adams County did double their bit. New York 
County was an electoral slacker; while Nantucket County, 
Massachusetts, had a percentage on president and governor 



■Urban and Rural Ticket-Splitting in Percentages, 1916 



State 



Urban Area 



Illinois (a) . . . Cook Co 

Rhode Island (c). . Providence. . . . 

Michigan (a) . . . Wayne Co. . . . 

Minnesota (a) . . . Hennepin Co . . 

California (b) . . . San Francisco . . 

Maryland (*)... Baltimore . . . . 

Missouri (a). . . . St. Louis . . . . 

New York (o) . . . Kings Co ... . 

New York (a). . . New York Co. . . 

Pennsylvania (b) . . Philadelphia . . . 

Utah («) Salt Lake Co. . . 

Washington (b) . . King Co 

Wisconsin {b) . . . Milwaukee Co . . 

Ohio (a) Cuyahoga Co. . . 

Ohio (a) Hamilton Co. . . 

Ohio (a) Lucas Co ... . 

Massachusetts (a) . Suffolk Co. . . . 

New York (a) . . . Kings Co ... . 
(a) President and governor. 
(£) President and senator. 
(e) The actual percentage of split tickets. 



Urban per cent 


Per cent 




whole state 


1.9 


0.5 


34-6 


32.0 


6.9 


3-6 


22.0 


21.2 


30.1 


16. 1 


8.7 


4.8 


0.2 


1.6 


7-5 


i-5 


0.05 


i-5 


1.1 


i-9 


2.7 


,4-o 


16.8 


11. 8 


18.2 


10.6 


4.9 


i-5 


2.2 


i-5 


7-3 


i-5 


0.4 


2.4 


12. 1 


i.5 
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forty times as great as metropolitan Suffolk County, which, by 
the way, had a lower ticket-splitting percentage than any other 
county in the state. Nevertheless, the figures create the im- 
pression that the urban elector is in general more inclined to 
scratch his ticket than the rural. 

Although political parties are merely electors acting in an 
organized way, they have been in the past, and still are to a 
somewhat less extent, extraneous to the average voter because 
he takes no part in their management. It is therefore proper 
to speak of the two chief factors in ticket-splitting as the char- 
acter of political parties and the attitude of the voter toward 
them. The rallying cries of parties are no longer theories of 
government or historical traditions harking back to the Civil 
War, to Jackson and to Jefferson. The voter of the present 
generation looks upon parties as simple instruments of govern- 
ment, to be used or discarded as he sees fit. Party names in the 
west are less associated with tradition than in the east, because 
most of the western states have entered the Union since 1865 ; 
and in settling them the pioneer severed physical and intellectual 
connections with his grandfather and his grandfather's preju- 
dices. In the south and north-east the parties still coincide 
more or less with social and racial divisions, and the ticket- 
splitter has to surmount a set of prejudices which are not felt 
by the homogeneous western electorate. Largely free from 
the paralysis of tradition and caste, the west has been a unit in 
owning certain insistent economic needs and has therefore re- 
peatedly " swung " to the party which has for the time accepted 
its radical demands. The westerner has crossed party lines so 
frequently in the last thirty years that he has well-nigh oblite- 
rated them. Moreover, his frontier individualism responds to 
homely and dominating personalities and reacts feebly to ab- 
stract group loyalties. Economically, he is more independent 
and self-respecting than the eastern voter. In general, he is 
more virile, less servile, more confident of his own ability to 
judge, more contemptuous of " slates." 

What is true of the west is true in large part of the cities. 
They too represent a selection of the self-confident and enter- 
prising. The city-dweller is politically more acute and sophis- 
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ticated than the farmer, more accustomed to the making of 
choices, to personal contacts, and to the appraisal of person- 
alities. The city has probably in general more of the corrupt 
and ignorant ticket-splitters. But their number is decreasing, 
due to the curbing or elimination of the saloon with its anti- 
social: non-partisanship and the enforcing of stricter election laws. 

The direct primary, with its tendency to break up the party 
into personal factions and to tempt the members of each party 
to cross party lines and participate in the nominations of the 
other, undoubtedly contributes to the state of mind which pro- 
duces ticket-splitting. Ballot-forms assist independence — both 
good and bad — but they do not create it. The vast majority 
of voters in a state like North Dakota are not servants but 
masters of their ballots. 

If the process of polling were less mechanical and swift, if — 
and the idea is not entirely fanciful — if the polling booth could 
be provided with a table, a chair and a non-partisan cigar, if 
the real American sovereign could have some of the leisure- 
provoking comforts which are over-supplied in our legislative 
lobbies, he could make of his balloting a deliberative function 
and not a sort of furtive trick executed with a leashed pencil in 
a pine stall, the kind of craftsmanship which is humiliating to 
any self-respecting carpenter. 

But the ticket-splitter's independence should be looked upon 
as primarily a matter of honesty or dishonesty, of ignorance or 
intelligence, and not as a matter of mechanisms and subtle 
suggestion. Ticket-splitting is a by-product of education, 
formal and informal, and like all other aspects of political 
efficiency, it leads finally to a criticism of our electoral cam- 
paigns and propaganda, of civic organizations and especially 
municipal and other voters' leagues, of the press and of the 
schools and universities. 

4. Other Indications of Irregularity 
The west not only leads in variability and ticket-splitting, but 
also in bolting, third party, and organized non-partisan move- 
ments. These movements are characterized by independence of 
great intensity, measurable, however, not only by the total vote 
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cast by these groups but also by the rapidity of their rise and fall. 
Thus, the Populists and Progressives were genuine irregulars, 
since only a small number of them ever felt the ties of a Popu- 
list or a Progressive partisanship. On the other hand, the 
Prohibitionists and Socialists are not true irregulars ; since they 
are not variable, they exhibit a kind of irreconcilability, they are 
opposed, tacitly or expressly, to ticket-splitting, and the Social- 
ists are largely a class party. 

In England unopposed candidacies are more numerous than 
in this country and do not there indicate any lack of partisan- 
ship. In this country more unopposed candidacies will prob- 
ably be found in the south than in any other section. Thus, in 
Virginia in 191 6 the Democratic candidates for senator and for 
all state offices were unopposed. This does not indicate so 
much the absence of partisanship as the attachment of an over- 
whelming majority of the voters to the Democratic party. The 
real contests in the south are in the primaries, and the real 
allegiances are racial and personal. In the north many candi- 
dates for judicial, educational, and, occasionally, other offices 
are unopposed. In Walla Walla county, Washington, which in 
1916 was carried by the Democratic candidates for president 
and governor, there were five unopposed Republican candidates 
for re-election to important county offices. Probably no east- 
ern state could show a ballot equaling in its evidences of inde- 
pendence the ballot for Malheur county, Oregon, which bore 
the names of three Republican-Progressive candidates, one 
Republican-Democratic candidate, and three Republican-Dem- 
ocratic-Progressive candidates, one unopposed, and an unop- 
posed Republican candidate. 

A thorough comparative study of party voting in American 
state legislatures has not been made, although the correct 
methods have been indicated by Lowell. 1 Not only the formal 
voting on bills but the general working of the caucus system 
and the organization of the houses should provide an abund- 
ance of material for the study of legislative partisanship. 1 

1 Lowell, The Influence of Party upon Legislation in England and America, Amer- 
ican Historical Association Report, 1901, vol. i. 

2 The Washington legislature in 1917 had a non-partisan organization. 
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Especially interesting and valuable would be a study of news- 
papers in their relation to partisanship. In 1896 there was a 
declaration of independence on the part of many newspapers, 
and since 1900 a highly influential weekly and monthly press 
has developed and guided independent opinion. An investiga- 
tion of eight states shows that independent journalism has 
apparently been on the increase in some and on the decline in 
others. Strangely enough, in the states of California and Wis- 
consin independent newspapers have decreased in number, 
while in Connecticut, Michigan and Indiana they have mark- 
edly increased. 1 Although no marked change has taken place 
in the nominal attitude of newspapers toward parties, their 
actual political independence has unquestionably kept pace with 
their improvement in other respects. 

5. T/te Future 

The future of irregular voting is a matter largely of conjec- 
ture. Although America will come out of the war economically 
more heterogeneous, spiritually it will be more homogeneous 
than ever before, and homogeneity is favorable to the contin- 
uance of the opportunistic, tolerant, see-saw party system of 
the pre-war era. If, however, the war ends with conspicuous 
success, the party responsible for its conduct is likely to make 
the most of its historical asset and we may expect a consider- 
able crystallization of partisanship around the war-tradition. 
This tendency toward increasing partisanship will be strength- 
ened if, as now seems probable, foreign affairs become rela- 

1 Percentages of Nominal Independence of Newspapers (a) 



Stale Date Dailies Weeklies 

Indiana 1S92 

California 1892 

Connecticut (£) . . 1892 

Michigan {c) ... 1890 

Ohio 1892 

Texas 1892 

Missouri 1892 

Wisconsin .... 1892 

(a) Dauchy's Newspaper Directory has been used. 
(£) Connecticut Manual, 1916. 
(c) Michigan Manual, 1891, 1911. 



Dale Dailies Weeklies 



14-7 


29.6 


1911 


24-3 


32.6 


32.8 


46.1 


1911 


312 


41.0 


33-3 


52.8 


1916 


5&3 


76.4 


50.0 


39-4 


1910 


62.3 


46. s 


24-3 


36.2 


1910 


18.2 


40.0 


20.9 


17.2 


1910 


15-9 


16.0 


12.0 


15-9 


1910 


18.2 


22.9 


31.8 


3 2 -9 


1910 


27.4 


28.7 
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tively more important, and if, as now seems possible, the 
country is forced to keep itself on a military basis. A large 
percentage of the electorate, including the youngest, most im- 
pressionable and most virile voters, are serving or will serve in 
the army. This alone is a fact of tremendous political signifi- 
cance. If they follow the example set by the Grand Army of 
the Republic, they will form a class with certain special view- 
points and interests ; and this condition will not tend to clarify 
issues or to stimulate a quick response by parties to the de- 
mands of the economic radicals. It may be imagined that 
military training will produce certain psychological effects: 
perhaps a gain in directness and simplicity, and a loss in per- 
spective, originality, initiative and radicalism. But a soldier's 
experience in the present war is unlike that in any previous 
war. The effects of life in an American cantonment will prob- 
ably not be dissimilar in many respects from those of a year in 
a great university ; and, even after a period of active service, 
the soldier will doubtless return to civil life a sobered and 
energized, rather than a stereotyped and servile voter. 

The war, combined with tendencies which were at work be- 
fore the war, will make increasingly prominent social and eco- 
nomic classes and issues. Demands for radical economic and 
social legislation will become more insistent. From these 
influences we may expect, so long as parties remain oppor- 
tunistic, an increase of that irregularity which is associated with 
radicalism and which has flourished in the west. 

If the old parties, fixed in a new mold of backward-looking 
tradition, fail to meet the new demands, the economic inde- 
pendents will pass to the Socialist party or form new party 
groups of their own. If we have a number of parties more or 
less identical with economic groupings, or if, after a transitional 
period characterized by such parties, we have a conservative 
Democratic-Republican party opposed to a radical, class-con- 
scious Socialist party, our party struggle will take on a fresh 
lease of bitterness and discipline, with insubordination and 
desertion reduced to a minimum. 

A. C. MlLLSPAUGH. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



